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THE SENTIMENT OF NATIONALISM " 

THE experiences which an individual has with the group in 
which he is born or in the midst of which he lives, are 
experiences either of well-being or of ill-being because 
he is a member of that group. Traditions and doctrines con- 
cerning the group become a part of the individual's mental 
make-up, and therefore of his experience, through the process 
of education in the larger sense. These experiences become 
organized into a system with the group as the central object. 
The ordinary emotions and instincts become attached to them, 
mildly or intensely, according as these experiences are deep 
and tumultuous or merely superficial and passing. Under 
proper conditions, this system so organized may show itself in 
behavior as an agitated and agitating concern with the life and 
honor of the group. When this agitation is more or less 
chronic it becomes the sentiment of nationalism.* 

'At the risk of appearing too classificatory and pedantic, I give here a number of 
definitions of terms connected with the subject under discussion, used so frequently 
and yet so indiscriminately by the social sciences. Would it not be a good idea to 
have a sort of Nicene Council on the terminology used in connection with the social 
sciences? 

People: A group of individuals who by means of similar language, folkways, and 
institutions are able to communicate with each other directly and easily. 

State: The formal political and military organization of one or more peoples. 

Nation: The formal political and military organization of one people. A state 
need not be a nation. A nation must be a state. 

Nationality: The attitude toward one's people engendered by having ideas con- 
cerning its welfare, its honor, and its position among other peoples. 

Nationalism: The militant attitude of defense and agitated and agitating concern 
for the life and honor of one's people in case it is realized that they are in trouble 
due to the actions of another people. 

2 " Mental activity tends ... to produce and to sustain organization. . . . 
Those greater systems the character and function of which is to organize certain of 
the lesser systems of emotions by imposing on them a common end and subjecting 
them to a common cause ... we shall call ' sentiments ' to distinguish them from 
the lesser systems of the emotions. . . . Every sentiment tends to include in its 
system all those emotions that are of service to its end, and to exclude all those 
which are useless or antagonistic." Shand, The Foundations of Character, pp. 21, 
49-50, 62. 
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THE SENTIMENT OF NATIONALISM 105 

This chronic agitation assumes a correspondingly chronic 
provocation and the workings of the sentiment of nationalism 
cannot be understood except in the light of this provocation. 
What makes this provocation sure of a response is not only the 
provocation itself, but the whole attitude of animosity toward 
another group, historically developed and maintained by a pro- 
cess of education. The attack upon the group not only meets 
with a specific response, but also selects out of the experiences 
of the individual such as will enable him to respond more 
promptly and more impetuously. There are then two elements 
which are responsible for the character and intensity of the 
nationalistic response : the intensity and fullness of the attack 
on the individual as a member of a certain group ; as well as 
the whole set of previous experiences of other attacks and re- 
sponses, or the knowledge of such attacks and responses. The 
nationalistic response will vary then according to the intensity 
of the attack on the individual himself, according to the in- 
tensity of identification of the individual with the group, ac- 
cording to the extent of the individual's memory of previous 
attack- defense situations. 

Every group has experienced series of events which have led 
it to regard some other group as competitor, aggressor, op- 
pressor, plunderer, defiler, enslaver and destroyer. So many 
of the earliest contacts between groups having been contacts of 
conflict, owing to the manner in which these groups get their 
food supply, every other group is looked upon as a potential 
enemy. In that way is formed the groundwork of the attitude 
of hostility and suspicion which will permit the further erection 
of the structure of animosity. 

The attitude of group hostility receives its greatest help in 
the shape of the rise of a military and leisure class and the ap- 
pearance of martial virtues. From the leader in warfare and 
his immediate assistants there springs a class whose business is 
the death and destruction of another group. Its actions be- 
come models for all the group to imitate. Around it there 
gathers a host of admirers and flunkies who flatter it and recite 
its deeds of valor — that is, of murder and rapine. The great 
emotional excitement which goes with any violent and dramatic 
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effort becomes associated with war and deeds of a warlike char- 
acter and makes them pleasant to perform and to celebrate in 
song and story. From generation to generation there is trans- 
mitted this body of tales of animosity and destruction. What 
the imagination so roused fails to accomplish in hostility toward 
other groups, is made up by that " dialectic of personal growth " 
which makes the young always choose for their prototypes in- 
dividuals of a minimum of reason and a maximum of violence. 
With the creation of a leisure class, which grows out of war, 
the circle is complete : since war is responsible for its appear- 
ance and maintenance, this class will see to it that group ani- 
mosities are kept at par, so that wars shall not perish from the 
earth. One has but to glance at the make-up of any given cul- 
ture to realize the enormous importance which animosity plays 
therein. The simple peasant has animosity in his songs and 
ballads, the sophisticated has it in literature and art, tale and 
poem, martial music, paintings of glorious military deeds, 
statues of military heroes. All these form so inextricable a 
part of the general scheme of culture and folkways that in the 
mind of the most untutored the seed is planted for the simple 
conclusion : stranger means enemy. 

The identification of the individual with his group needs no 
particular instincts to account for it. Through face-to-face 
contact and common experience, one individual forms the same 
sort of mental impression of other individuals as he does of any 
familiar object. One can be as interested in his group as he is 
in the trees in his garden. The fact that human beings have 
more of an active give-and-take character in their contacts will 
naturally give them a more prominent place in anyone's experi- 
ence of them. What lies at the bottom of nationalistic behavior 
is not interest in the other members of the group, but solidarity 
in repelling a common enemy. It is not so much sympathy 
with one's fellows as hostility toward the outsider that makes 
for nationalism." 

1 It is of interest to note in this connection that the sympathy with one's group 
carries with it its own limitation. Face-to-face contact being limited, the size of the 
group that one can be spontaneously interested in is also limited. The phenomenon 
known as " campaniiismo " among the Italians, the devotion to one's village camp- 
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Turning now to the specific groups which exhibit national- 
istic behavior, we find that most of them show two distinctive 
characteristics. The first is that they have had the experience 
of a master-and-serf situation. The peoples of the Balkans and 
of Eastern Europe have gone through a period of subjugation 
to a foreign, more warlike group. The taboos which come into 
existence in such a contingency and the strict division between 
the two groups in all the affairs of life lead to a definite assump- 
tion on the part of the master that he is naturally superior. 
The conqueror deprives the conquered of most of the means of 
decent living and the latter thereby sinks deeply into poverty 
and misery and all the habits that go with them, habits so ob- 
noxious to the rich and refined conqueror, that they seem to 
demonstrate all the more conclusively the inferiority of the sub- 
ject people, thus justifying the exploitation of the conquered by 
the conqueror. Again, since the two groups usually differ from 
each other in religion, language, customs and costume, the 
notion of "we" and " they" on the part of each of the two 
groups toward each other will be added to the feeling of hos- 
tility already present — the emotional remnant of past conflicts. 
This situation between a foreign master and a native serf is the 
typical nationalism-producing situation. When one passes in 
review the centers where extreme nationalism is most rampant, 
one will find the presence of just such a state of affairs, although 
more or less disguised and attenuated according to the histori- 
cal situation. The second characteristic is, that all nationalistic 
peoples are exposed to a regime of subordination and special 
disabilities with regard to their life or their honor, or they are 
afraid of the imminent approach of such a regime. 

Accordingly, we can divide the nationalists into four groups 
or types. The first I am inclined to call oppression-nationalism. 
It is the system of reactions which is found to prevail in a group 
the members of which are exposed to a definite and clear-cut 

anila, village interests and village members, indicates more nearly the extent of 
original patriotism. To this must also be added Barres's formula, "la terre et les 
morts." In primitive groups there is in addition to this localism the fact of kinship, 
which accounts for group solidarity. All these and not a fictitious "gregarious in- 
stinct." 
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regime of disabilities and special subordination. These dis- 
abilities usually constitute an interference with the life of the 
group, and they embrace : efforts to deprive members of the 
group of the freedom to engage in all legitimate channels of 
economic enterprise and of making a living, unless they desert 
their group and join the ranks of the dominating and oppressing 
group ; refusal to grant them full participation in the political 
and administrative life of the community ; an attempt to pre- 
vent them from employing their own language and developing 
their own " culture " ; a predilection to humiliate them on every 
possible occasion and a disinclination to receive them on terms 
of social equality when other merits entitle them to such a re- 
ception ; and, lastly, constant interference with their freedom of 
speech and all forms of public expression and movement as 
well as a policy of ruthless repression of any attempt to state 
their grievances in public, at home and abroad. Until quite 
recently oppression-nationalism was conspicuously exemplified 
by the Poles in Germany and Russia; the Czechs and Slovaks 
in Austria-Hungary ; the Rumanians in Hungary and Russia; 
the Ruthenians in Russia and Galicia; the Croats in Hungary; 
the Bulgars and Serbs of former European Turkey (Mace- 
donia) ; the Greeks, the Armenians and other peoples of the 
Turkish Empire as well as groups such as the Jews and the 
Irish. Needless to add, in some of these instances it still per- 
sists. 

The second type is that properly called " irredentism ". It 
includes such groups as the Italians, the Rumanians, the Serbs,, 
the Bulgars and others who are so circumstanced that large 
numbers of their own people are under the domination of an- 
other group. The irredentist finds a stimulus for his activity 
either in the sufferings of his kind or in the unstable inter- 
national relations which, in a system of balances of power, 
make it possible that a slight jar will deprive his group of its 
freedom and put it in the same class with its oppressed part. 
In the same category may be placed those groups which fear 
the loss of a recently acquired independence. Although irre- 
dentism is usually more vociferous than the nationalism of the 
oppressed, the reasons for it are to be sought not in its greater 
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intensity but elsewhere, namely — in the greater freedom to ex- 
press himself which the irredentist has as over against the limi- 
tations imposed upon the oppression-nationalist; and also in 
the fact that irredentism is often made a domestic political issue 
with the attendant journalistic pomp and circumstance. 

A third type may be called precaution-nationalism. It re- 
sponds to the stimulus presented by the competitive organiza- 
tion of the modern state-system as well as by the identification 
of commercial expansion with the interests of national security 
and of general national well-being. At a given point, this 
precaution-nationalism is difficult to distinguish from imperial- 
ism, just as the principle of the offensive-defensive in warfare 
is difficult to distinguish from the principle of the simple offen- 
sive. The precaution-nationalist sees danger arising from one 
source or another and this gives rise to his agitated concern 
with the life or honor of his group. 

And, finally, there is prestige-nationalism. It finds its stim- 
ulus in the attitude of contempt or of insufficient esteem with 
which the nation may be regarded, when, in its own estimation, 
its past achievements or its present unrealized possibilities en- 
title it to a greater respect and consideration. This includes as 
its most conspicuous examples today : the French nationalists 
supporting the " Action Francaise " ; the Italians of the " Idea 
Nazionale ", under the leadership of Corrandini as over against 
the earlier irredentist type under the leadership of Sighele ; the 
Germans ; and perhaps also the Magyars. 1 

In response to these stimuli, the nationalist becomes con- 
cerned for the life and honor of his group and begins to agitate 
in order to repel the attacks or forestall a possible attack. In 
human nature, the instincts of fright, fear and anger usually 
take care of a situation involving an attack or the fear of one, 
by prompting the individual to run away or to seek another 
person's aid or to turn on the pursuer. But in the complicated 
situation in which an oppressed group finds itself, all this be- 

1 It is not to be understood that the classification in fact preserves the clear-cut ap- 
pearance here indicated. The various types overlap and it is more accurate to say 
that nearly all types of nationalism present about the same characteristics, but in 
different combinations and with different emphasis. 
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comes sublimated into a whole set of specific actions called 
nationalistic behavior, just as under other circumstances a re- 
action to an attack would mean war. Running to other peo- 
ple will take the form of appealing to the forum of public opin- 
ion, trying to get other people interested in their fate and ask- 
ing for help and support. Turning on the pursuer will become 
a whole scheme of nationalistic politics and philosophy. Real- 
izing that it is hopeless to present a simple front of antagonism 
and pugnacity to the oppressor, one resorts to subterfuge and 
subterranean machinations. The oppression-nationalist feels 
the first need to be the strengthening of the economic status of 
his group in order that it may have the primary elements neces- 
sary for resistance to the denationalizing sabotage of the op- 
pressor. Then he tries to strengthen the self-confidence of his 
people. He holds up before them the story — partly historical 
and partly mythical — of their origin and vicissitudes. Their 
attention is called to their glorious past, to the times when they 
have successfully withstood other and similar attacks or when 
they have even dominated the oppressing group. They are 
told that in reality they are superior to the oppressing group : 
their language is more harmonious, their customs are more 
beautiful, their habits saner, their appearance more preposses- 
sing, their intelligence greater and more alert. They are told 
that they are the descendants of a noble and superior stock and 
that they have a special mission to perform for the good of all 
mankind and that consequently they must keep themselves 
ready to fulfill their manifest destiny. In the realm of culture, 
the nationalist insists on the cultivation of the group language 
and group history, the artistic manifestations peculiar to the 
group, the animosities and sympathies of the group. Politi- 
cally, he is intent on the achievement of national independence 
by his group, or on the emancipation of " unredeemed " frag- 
ments of his people. He maintains, finally, the notion of the 
unity of the group as over againt class stratifications. (Yet 
the connections between nationalism and socialism present some 
unexpected turns.) 

The irredentist and the precaution-nationalist present many 
reactions similar to those of the oppression-nationalist. But 
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these reactions and the stimuli which produce them belong 
more in the domain of international politics. Within that do- 
main life and death hang on one's ability to hold his own or 
gain an advantage over the other fellow. Balance of power be- 
ing the stimulus, Realpolitik is the response. In so far as this 
type of nationalism is honest and in so far as the connection 
between the interests of the group and Realpolitik is believed 
to be a true one, it will be seen that the element in the original 
nature of man to which the appeal is made is again the instinct 
of fear. If the oppression- nationalist is afraid, the irredentist 
and precaution-nationalist is anxious; the one responds to 
danger, the other to the fear of danger. Magyar nationalism 
pretended to be afraid of Panslavism and Russian domination 
and (recently) of Pangermanism and German domination. 
The German nationalists said that they were afraid of the 
French '* revanche " and of Russian hordes behind the Panslav 
agitation. French nationalism was frightened at the growth of 
a German power animated by Pangermanism. Rumanian 
nationalism was afraid of Magyarization and eventual absorption 
into the Austro-Hungarian monarchy; it aiso regarded with 
anxious eye Bulgarian aspirations to the hegemony of the 
Balkans as well as Panslavist schemes of domination in the 
Balkans. Serbian nationalism was apprehensive lest the Mag- 
yars, in order to put a stop to Jugoslav agitation in Croatia and 
elsewhere, should carry their machinations to the point of de- 
stroying Serbian independence. Italian nationalism was afraid 
of Austro-Hungarian supremacy in the Balkans and, conse- 
quently, in the Adriatic. And so on down the list. The 
nationalist need not make clear to the average man what will 
happen to him in case Pangermanism or Panslavism or the 
French revenge or any of the other perils should materialize. 
The average man has in his bosom a pretty definite sentiment 
toward the foreigner, and that sentiment will produce hate and 
fear as intense as the nationalist agitator could desire. 

The reactions of the prestige-nationalist will depend on the 
conditions which at any given time determine what shall or 
shall not be deemed honorable and worthy of esteem among 
nations. At the present juncture, ability to control foreign 
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territories and peoples as well as to interfere in the affairs of 
others — in a word, world-power — being the standard of national 
honor, the efforts of the prestige-nationalist will be directed to- 
ward getting as much of that commodity as possible. His 
country must win for itself " a place in the sun ". France is 
perhaps the most conspicuous example of the pure type. 
What grieves the French nationalist is that France is no longer, 
in the eyes of the world, the France of Louis XIV, respected 
because feared, mistress of the battlefield, law-giver, arbiter 
and pace-setter. Instead of that, France seems to have sunk, 
as he sees the situation, to the position of a Beau Brummel 
among nations, a dictator of fashions and fads, of fine arts and 
amusements. French nationalism pretends to see the cause of 
this " decadence " in the baneful effects of foreign influence and 
calls upon France to become once more her true self. 1 

The Italian nationalist of the prestige type, curiously enough, 
wishes to get away from the past. He resents the fact that 
Italy is still the land of the romantic honeymooners, rhapsodic 
tourists, benevolent archaeologists and well-intentioned but 
effete artists. He wants you to look upon Marconi, not Michel- 
angelo, as the great Italian, and a six-shooter is more beauti- 
ful to him than the Sistine Chapel. He wants power, for he 
knows that all this artistic and romantic glamor can be added 
unto him later if he has the wherewithal to pay for it. The 
position of the Italian prestige-nationalist is simply this — he 
feels that Italy is entitled to a position of greater honor and 
more power and control in the affairs of the world than she 
seems to be occupying, and he is setting about to remedy this 
situation by insisting either that the other nations recognize 
Italy's " just claims " or that she take matters into her own 
hands by preparing her population and her army to force such 
a recognition. 

This concern with the honor and estimation in which the 

1 It may be said without exaggeration, that the program of the Slavophils of the 
early nineteenth century — " autocracy, orthodoxy and the village community " — fairly 
well describes the ideal of the French nationalists who today look for the "regener- 
ation " of France in the reestablishment of the monarchy, Catholicism and a mythical 
French peasant. 
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group is held is one of the most strident characteristics of all 
types of nationalism. In the case of groups who are under 
domination of others, one of the most galling things to the 
subordinated groups is the contempt in which they are held by 
their masters. They are excluded from contacts of a social 
character, marriage with one of them is considered a misalli- 
ance, their blood is considered as being less pure than that of 
the masters and they are generally made to feel that there is 
nothing good about them except their labor as hewers of wood 
and drawers of water. 

That the subordinate population resents this disdain is of 
course to be expected, and one need not go into elaborate 
psychological explanations of the reasons for resentment. It 
is found in all individuals when their standing among their 
fellows is in question. Perhaps it may best be taken for 
granted until psychology is able to tell us more about it. 1 

If we remember that there are ways by which an individual 
makes his own the vicissitudes of the group to which he hap- 
pens to belong and that, in his psychological mechanism, he 
substitutes the group for himself in so many cases, we can 
understand, I believe, how he may become solicitous for the 
prestige of the group and how he may get to feel slights to his 
group as intensely as slights to himself. 

In so far as groups are concerned, it is a fact of common 
notoriety that small nations are more sensitive as to their honor 
than big nations, and those newly arrived on the scene of inter- 
national affairs are more concerned about their position than 
those who have held such a position for some time. Further- 

1 My own conjecture in the matter is, that it is not an original tendency but one 
derived (rom others or a combination of others — fear, perhaps, and sex. Out of fear 
there may grow a desire for prestige, because prestige means the ability to attract 
attention. Given a situation where an individual is dependent upon others (and 
situations of this sort have not been scarce in the history of the psychological de- 
velopment of man), failure to attract attention means helplessness and exposure to 
serious dangers Out of sex a strain of influence may come as part of the mechanism 
of sexual selection. The ability to attnct attention by means of some special attri- 
bute, by the presence of any characteristic which makes the individual conspicuous 
and enables him to show off, is helpful in the struggle for satisfaction of the sexual 
instinct. That these two tendencies to attract the attention of other human beings 
should coalesce into one is nothing new. 
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more, nations fallen from their former high estate are more 
concerned lest they be slighted than are those which have been 
more successful in the race for power. The realization of an 
inferiority on the part of these less fortunate nations seems to 
make them more sensitive, and the consciouness that they have 
something to hide or to be ashamed of makes them pathologi- 
cally eager to cover up what they have to hide with a brave 
show of pride and glory.' Nothing is more genteel than 
shabby gentility and nothing prouder than false pride. It 
would seem that a morbid concern about the prestige of one's 
nation goes with a feeling of weakness or a consciousness that 
other people think it inferior. Much of the nationalist's activ- 
ity is taken up with efforts to make his own people and every- 
body else think differently. 

Our understanding of the nature of the nationalist reaction 
gains enormously by distinguishing between the different types 
of nationalists. It is a grievous mistake to speak as if nation- 
alists were all alike in their behavior and attitude. Social and 
occupational stratifications give us different responses to the 
different stimuli which provoke nationalism. Take as an illus- 
tration a case most familiar to the writer, the case of Ruma- 
nian nationalism in Hungary and Rumania. When, for example, 
a certain group is confronted with the situation of being com- 
pelled to speak Magyar rather than Rumanian on pain of not 
receiving appointments in the administration, or not being per- 
mitted to stand for parliament, or not getting justice before a 
court, or not being allowed to run a newspaper and print 
books, or being unable to deliver and attend lectures, or not 
being permitted to organize singing societies, or not being 
allowed to listen to religious services in Rumanian, or not being 

1 The little principalities of the Balkan Peninsula show an almost morbid fear lest 
they be disregarded by the rest of Europe. Cuba maintains a legation in Washing- 
ton which can easily put to shame the unimposing habitation of the representative of 
the King of Great Britain and Ireland and Emperor of India, not to say a word 
about our own legations in foreign paits. Cuba knows that if her legation were any- 
thing less than what it is, and more in keeping with what she can afford, people 
would say that it was just like Cuba, but if Great Britain houses her ambassador in 
a barn, the prestige of Great Britain suffers not at all. 
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allowed to have reading circles, or not being permitted to open 
a bank or buy land except with the greatest difficulties, or 
being dispossessed of one's land on a flimsy pretext — to any 
one of these stimuli the reactions of the various types and 
classes of individuals which make up the group will naturally 
vary. 

The peasant, as should be expected, cares comparatively 
little whether the publication of Rumanian books and news- 
papers is prohibited, or whether he is permitted to give and 
attend lectures. He cares little more whether a Rumanian or 
a Magyar represents him in parliament, or whether his child 
cannot get schooling except in Magyar, because the peasant 
has no very high opinion of the value of schooling except as a 
means of obtaining public office and escaping work. He cares 
much more if he cannot get justice in court unless he secures 
a Magyar interpreter, because no one feels that he is being 
treated fairly when he is tried and convicted in a language 
which he cannot understand. He cares most of all if his land 
is taken away from him and given to a Magyar colonist, be- 
cause that touches him in the most vital spot. It was not by 
accident that the Rumanian leaders solicited the peasant's 
support in their nationalistic campaigns chiefly on the basis of 
his economic disabilities. Not that the peasant is devoid of 
the notion of the honor of his group — he feels it, but as long 
as there are other more serious things to worry about he will 
give it very reluctant attention. As to the world of political 
and international relations, the whole business is like the buzz- 
ing of a swarm of flies about his ears. He lets the " gentle- 
men" bother their heads about such matters. When the 
village politician tries to tell him something about them he 
scratches his head, orders another drink and forgets them. 
Sufficient unto the day is the evil thereof. 

Yet it may be asked, if they occur in response to stimuli 
connected most closely with economic life, how are the reac- 
tions of the Rumanian peasant in Hungary any different from 
those of the Magyar peasant who may be equally disadvantaged 
economically? The reactions cannot properly be called nation- 
alistic unless the peasant learns to connect his economic ill- 
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being with the fact that he is a Rumanian rather than a Mag- 
yar. When he feels that he can better his economic status by 
being a nationalist, he will do so. More often he will give in 
and become denationalized rather than have all the trouble 
which goes with being a Rumanian. This is such a notorious 
fact that the nationalist leaders have been seriously alarmed 
and have been doing their utmost to assure the peasant a suffi- 
cient degree of economic support in order to prevent him from 
surrendering to the denationalizing forces. Yet it takes pretty 
strong pressure to make a peasant give up his nationality, be- 
cause it takes pretty strong pressure to make a peasant give up 
any of his old ways of living and doing. The number of Ru- 
manian or Polish peasants who have yielded to these denation- 
alizing influences is as small as it is, because kinship with his 
group, so much stronger in the semi-primitive peasant, is 
enough often to restrain the weak and give him courage to 
share the common fate. For when he submits to denationali- 
zation he is a deserter, hated by his old associates and sus- 
pected by the new, — and that is a most unhappy lot.* 

The industrial worker is a less significant factor in the nation- 
alism of east-central and southeastern Europe. In most cases 
he has but recently left his native village and his outlook is 
little different from that of the peasant. An exception must 
be made in the case of the industrial workers in some Polish 
regions where their competition with the Jews makes them quite 
nationalistic and anti-semitic. The Jewish workingmen, al- 
though not drawn from peasant stock, present in the main the 
same attitude toward nationalism as the peasants, with the ad- 
ditional complications caused by their religious differences. As 
regards irredentism, the worker's attitude varies with the oscil- 
lations of the success of various internationalist doctrines among 
the urban masses. Being industrialized and more addicted to 
the reading of newspapers, he will be found to have a good 

1 That in many instances Magyar colonists settled in the midst of Rumanian peas- 
ants have become Rumanians, just as many German peasants settled amidst Poles 
have become degermanized, is easy to understand. A single Magyar or German in 
a mass of others will soon have to learn the ways of the others if he would not lead 
a solitary and lonely life. 
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deal more information on national and international matters 
than the peasant possesses, and naturally he will hold some 
more or less definite opinions. It is to be expected that he can 
be appealed to on the score of the vicissitudes of his co- 
nationalists, but the response will be lukewarm, except in the 
case of the professional street agitators and mob- men, many of 
whom are recruited from among the city workers and hood- 
lums. There are variations, of course, on this general theme 
according to conditions in the different countries, of which we 
cannot now take account. 

The middle class, shopkeepers and lower officials and the 
better-paid workmen, vary in their attitude from the violence 
of the lower official — who is always complaining that because 
of his nationality his salary or his rank is not raised — to the 
conservative circumspection of the shopkeeper who has to steer 
a middle course because his customers are recruited from the 
two groups, his own and the dominating group. He is usually 
bilingual, and as he reads little the absence of newspapers and 
books in his own language will bother him little. The absence 
of schools will concern him more seriously, since he usually 
has a shrewd notion of the value of schooling as a means of 
getting on in the world and is eager to give his children a good 
education. He will therefore not be averse to sending them to 
the denationalizing school, relying upon supplementary educa- 
tion at home to neutralize anti-national influences and to keep 
his children within the fold — an object not always successfully 
attained. By skilful manipulation he manages to get out of 
tight corners, often contributing financially to both the cause 
of his own people and that of their enemies, for business rea- 
sons and because one cannot afford to be at odds with the 
authorities. I have seen most violent anti- Jewish lecturers paid 
out of the proceeds of tickets sold to Jews by the sponsors of 
the lectures, these sponsors being officials or perhaps good 
customers of the Jewish merchants. In the main, the middle- 
class shopkeeper does not see what the whole fuss is about and 
with a worldly-wise air he shrugs his shoulders over the happy 
lot of some people who are so well off that they can afford to 
waste their time and money on foolishness. But, Jehovah is 
great and his ways are beyond understanding ! 
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The upper class, the large landowners, bankers, manufactur- 
ers and high officials, react in yet a different manner. The 
high officials, being more or less political functionaries, will 
frame their attitude according to the political exigencies of the 
time. To the extent that they are intellectuals, they will share 
in the response of other intellectuals ; to the extent that they 
are men of means, they will go with the other members of the 
upper class. The manufacturers and bankers will be guided, 
in so far as they consider it necessary, by financial and business 
interests. The wealthy Italian manufacturers are nationalists 
because they regard a strong military policy as being " good 
for trade ", just as did the German nationalists before them. 
This is true of the irredentist groups. The groups under 
domination possess few members of the upper class. The 
moment one acquires a fortune he is apt to abandon his group 
and throw in his lot with the dominating group, for the reason 
that his group, being poor, is no credit to him. He inter- 
marries and is soon lost to his group. Often enough he es- 
pouses the cause of his former enemies. There are exceptions, 
but they are few. When one considers the fact that an East- 
European landowner looks down upon his peasants as so much 
cattle, it can be conceived that he will hardly be much inter- 
ested in their cause. There are, finally, those who have tried 
to go over to the dominating groups, and have been repulsed, 
and those who are trying to enter the field of politics as spokes- 
men of their people and who actually feel or pretend to feel 
with them and share in their attitude and behavior. But these 
also are few. 

In the main the members of the upper class are more cosmo- 
politan than national. They prefer, or affect to prefer, to speak 
French rather than the language of their group ; hence language 
restrictions do not affect them. Their "culture", if they pre- 
tend to any, is of the French-novel type, altogether too loose 
and " universal " a thing to concern itself with the cultural 
struggle of their own people. They are economically too in- 
dependent to be much troubled by the economic disabilities of 
their own group. They get their prestige in so many other 
ways, and they feel themselves so much superior to the masses 
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of their own people, that they hardly apply to themselves the 
slights suffered by their fellow-nationalists. Moreover, the 
dominating group, by a system of absorption, snuffs them out 
as fast as it can. In fact this tendency has been so alarming, 
that some groups, like the Poles, have taken decisive steps to 
remedy it by means of a definite organization with stringent 
regulations to keep the straying sheep within the fold. 1 

And finally the intellectuals. They are the cornerstone of 
any nationalistic structure and it is not difficult to see why. 
They are the ones who write books, who publish papers, who 
teach school, who conduct reading-circles, who arrange or de- 
liver lectures. They have administrative and political aspira- 
tions. Consequently the whole system of repression and co- 
ercion which is the stimulus to nationalistic agitation hits them 
first and hardest. Furthermore, their sentiments in matters of 
national culture are highly developed, culture being their con- 
cern and chief interest. Present miseries weigh more heavily 
upon them to the extent that they can look back upon past 
glories, true or fictitious. They also have thoughts about the 
nature of group life and they are familiar with the balance of 
forces and events which, under the conditions of international 
relations, may tend to exterminate their group, or to exalt it. 
They see, or think they see, the purpose behind these disabili- 
ties as an attempt to annihilate their nationality. The life of the 
group as a distinctive unit with characteristics which only they 
know and have thought about, means a great deal to them. 
They are in the front-line trenches and the brunt of the battle 
falls on them. 

And here an interesting phenomenon may be observed. 
Temperament and the fear-anger mechanism select from among 
them. Some respond in the way of anger — they are the martyrs. 
Some respond in the way of fear — they leave the fold, adopt 
the culture of the oppressor, turn away from their kind and 
look down upon them as the benighted who still live in dark- 

* The Polish situation has so many other angles which explain the presence of the 
Polish noble as a nationalist leader, that this is not the place for a thorough discus, 
sion of it. 
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ness. It is so much easier to do that, since their own group, 
being a minority group, and poor, supplies them with but little 
cultural companionship. The dominating group being larger 
and, by virtue of its fortunate position, more advanced, fur- 
nishes more cultural interests to the intellectuals than the sub- 
ordinated group. International ideals have some effect. The 
fear-type intellectual seeks admission into the citadel of the 
enemy because it represents light and freedom. Sometimes he 
is admitted outright, sometimes on probation, sometimes not at 
all. When he is admitted the ordeal is not over. The hos- 
pitable group has itself to reckon with another bit of human 
nature. He is a stranger, and, what is more, a runaway stranger. 
As long as affairs proceed smoothly he will never be made to 
feel it; but let there come the slightest storm, and it appears 
that he is but an interloper, a stranger painted with familiar 
colors, a renegade. The sensitive person, and the fear-type is 
apt to be sensitive, lives in constant dread lest just such an 
emergency may occur. When it does occur not infrequently 
he regrets his false step, returns penitently to his own group, 
and becomes a bellicose nationalistic agitator of the most viru- 
lent type. A similar experience falls to the lot of him who is 
admitted only on probation, or is not admitted at all. In either 
case he returns to his own people and is the more nationalistic 
because of his humiliation. 

There is further the case of the intellectuals who have be- 
come stranded amidst gusts of devastating doctrines and have 
lost their hold upon the old preconceptions without acquiring 
any new ones. The safety-type among them is distressed and 
casts about for a sheltering loyalty. Devotion to the group is 
the thing which does the least violence to their intellectual 
honesty and presents the most suitable combination of safety 
and adventure. Furthermore, individuals of this type being 
recruited usually from the ranks of literary men, nationalism 
permits them the desired amount of romantic rhapsodizing 
about the past and metaphysical speculation about the future. 

The list is not complete without the mention of another 
group. It is made up of the parasites of nationalism. It can- 
not be otherwise than that those human emotions which can be 
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appealed to will be appealed to by those who expect private 
gain thereby. And so it is with nationalism. There are those 
who find that by arousing the emotions and the sentiments 
connected with the group, they can gain position, power and 
wealth. They are the professional nationalists. In countries 
where democratic government exists but in form, one of the 
safest and easiest roads for those to travel who have " the will 
to power " and nothing else, is to make use of nationalism as a 
means of obtaining political advancement. Like false watch- 
men, they sound the cry of warning in order that they may be 
entrusted with the office of warding off a danger, which they 
and they alone pretend to see coming. In the complicated 
maze of European international relations, where diplomatic 
secrecy is mother to many and wild rumors, rumors which 
cannot be ignored and of which it would seem the part of 
wisdom to take some account, there flourishes the nationalistic 
politician, who pretends to know what is good for the nation at 
any given moment. Few can dispute with him, because few 
know what is behind his pretended information. Many meas- 
ures urged or opposed by him are surrounded with a mystical 
cloud of " the good of the nation ", and few there are who have 
the courage to break through it and expose the dark and sinis- 
ter motives concealed behind the statesmanlike pbrase. As 
long as fear and the quest of prestige prevail in international 
relations, the nationalistic politician will not have to transfer 
his endeavors to other fields of adventure. 

Max Sylvius Handman. 
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